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accept. It is very often false economy for anyone {except for the specula-
tive builder who gets rid of badly built houses as soon as they are complete)
to stint money on first costs. Too often the money originally saved is spent
several times over on patching up an unsatisfactory structure or on
maintaining uneconomically finished surfaces. On the whole, local authori-
ties have recognised this to the extent of building far more substantial
structures than are embodied in the ordinary small house built for sale.
And yet there has been very little scientific analysis of the expenditure,
particularly on finishings, which is economically justifiable and desirable.
British practice is unsystematic enough in this respect in all fields, as
compared with that adopted, for example, in the United States. Be that as
it may, it is not necessary that the useful life of a house and its components
should be an unknown quantity in the equation of housing finance. Useful
life is one of the performance factors which can only be properly incor-
porated in the design formula if the qualities of the materials used are
controlled.
What else does the individual require of his new house ? There must be,
in the present period of stringency, a great temptation to reduce standards
of space and of performance (sound insulation for example), on the pretext
of getting on with the job of providing a roof over the head of every
dishoused family in the country. It is gratifying to see that, except in
the case of temporary houses, this temptation has been resisted. Further-
more, official agencies have authorised an improvement in minimum stan-
dards over those obtaining at the outbreak of the war, even though these
agencies have in some respects watered down the recommendations made
to them by expert committees, such as the Burt and Dudley Committees.*
There has been a real improvement in purely space standards, but the
upgrading is even more emphatic in the case of the provision of equipment.
In the absence of encouragement, local authorities before the war tended to
equip their council houses to the lowest standard consistent with
sanitary decorum. This time the temporary houses have set the pace by
incorporating a promising water heating system, together with a refri-
gerator and adequate storage space, both in the kitchen and elsewhere in
the house. It is true that in the first year or so of the rehousing programme
the provision of house carcases is likely to 'outstrip the production of
refrigerators and of other equipment, but within a measurable period it
will not be difficult to catch up with the demand.
What can be achieved in respect of standards of space and of equipment
can also be achieved in respect of ease of running. This is largely a matter
of design, and with the amount of thought that has gone into-the details
of modern design, from windows which can be cleaned from inside the
room to coved skirtings to eliminate dust traps, the life of the housewife
* In November, 1945, the new Minister of Health instructed local authorities
"to adopt the full standard recommended in the Dudley'repbrt.